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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
FOREIGN SLAVE TRADE. 


Within a few days I have had placed in 
my hands part second of “ A Brief Account 
of the Foreign Slave Trade ;” the first part 
of which was published at the commencement 
of 1837. Both are “compiled almost ex- 
clusively from the official accounts which 
have, from year to year, been presented to 
parliament by order of the crown,” and the 
present number presents a condensed view of 
the state of the slave trade during the past 

ear. 

Probably there may be greater ignorance 
on my part, than on that of the members of 





and rendering all vessels liable to confiscation 
which are found employed for the purpose of 
transporting slaves; yet there are others who 
still refuse to declare the commerce in human 
flesh illegal, and whose flags are daily prosti- 
tuted, to screer from merited punishment 
these bold violaters of every moral and reli- 
gious law. 


made by England of the mutual right of 
search, continues to be greatly accessary to 
the continuance of the slave trade. 

But I propose giving the readers of “ The 
Friend,” some extracts from the pamphlet, 
commencing with the part which refers to 
the United States, in order that we may be 
aware of our own guilt before we judge of 
others. 


United States of North America. 


Every year as it passes, gives us increasing 
cause to deplore, that America persists in re- 
fusing to adopt, in unison with this and other 
countries, those measures which appear most 
likely to prevent her flag from the degrada- 


Eveh our own government, from | 
its unwillingness to accede to the proposition | if possible, the safety of the others. 
* * 


vessel admirably adapted for escaping from 
and deceiving his majesty’s cruizers. 

“The present system under trial by the 
slave speculators is, that they shall leave the 
coast of Africa in convoys of three or four, 
trust entirely to speed, and, in the event of 
being hard pressed by chase, to sacrifice one 
of their number for the purpose of securing, 


* * * 


“The ‘ Emanuel’ and ‘ Dolores’ were pur- 
chased, and have since left the port (we be- 


\lieve with other names), on slaving expedi- 


tions, under the Spanish flag. 

| But to our astonishment and regret, we 
| have ascertained that the two latter vessels, 
| the ‘ Anaconda’ and ‘ Viper,’ the one on the 
|6th, the other on the 10th current, cleared 
/out, and sailed from hence for the Cape de 
Verde islands, under the American flag. 





“These two vessels arrived in the Havana, 
| fitted in every particular for the slave trade, 
}and took on board a cargo which would at 
once have condemned as a slaver any vessel 
belonging to the nations that are parties to 





















our Society generally ; but I candidly confess, | tion of protecting the plunder acquired by the | the equipment article. It is unnecessary for 
that | have risen from the perusal of this| greatest scoundrels under the sun, and screen- | us to occupy your lordship’s time with a re- 
painfully interesting pamphlet, not only with| ing from justice the most flagitious monsters |cital of the various evils which will arise, 
feelings of distress, but amazed at the vast|of all nations, who, guilty of crimes they | should a continuance of this scandalous and 
extent to which the accursed traffic in human | dare not commit under the flag of their own| open abuse of the American flag be counte- 
beings is still carried on, and at the apathy, | nations, seek, and find, protection from that |nanced by that government. 

nay, the complaisance with which it con-|of America, knowing, that although America| «It is, nevertheless, our duty to state, that 
tinues to be regarded by nations professing | has declared a foreign slave trade to be piracy, | the slave-dealers have conceived great hopes 
the Christian religion, and some of them ar-| she prefers, that her flag should be thus de- of being able to cover their nefarious specu- 
rogating the character of champions of the | graded, rather than waive a point of etiquette, | ations in this way, founded upon the defini- 
rights of man. We have been so long ac-| which has been given up by all the proud old | tive determination of the president ‘not to 
customed to hear and speak of the “ aboli-| monarchies of Europe. |make the United States a party to any con- 
tion” of the slave trade, and so much has| We feel tempted to say much on this sub-| vention on the subject of the slave trade ;’ 
really been done by two or three governments | ject, but we will refrain for the present, and|and, judging from the observable impetus 
for its legal suppression, that we are in dan-| proceed at once with our extracts from the | which their view of the above declaration has 
ger of being deluded into the belief that the | official documents. {given to the slave trade, we fear, that before 
atrocity of kidnapping the poor natives of| The following is an extract of a despatch| any representation can reach Washington, 
Africa, and the horrors of the “ middle pas-| from her majesty’s commissioners at Havana, | many similar enterprises will have been em- 
sage,” are mere matters of history; to be exe- | to Lord Palmerston, dated 25th October last ;| barked in. ‘Thus, my lord, so far as we are 
crated, as the barbarous crimes of darker | and to its contents we beg the most serious | informed, or are able to draw an inference 
times, but too revolting to be perpetrated by attention of all our readers. | from these distressing details, the expression 
the basest in the nineteenth century. How) “ During the months of August and Sep-/|of the above determination by the head of a 
startling then and almost incredible is the | tember there arrived here for sale, from the| free government, upon a subject represented 
annunciation of the fact, proved however in-| United States, several new schooners, some | as being ‘ an object in which every branch of 
contestably by eye-witnesses, that within the | of which were already expressly fitted for the | the government and the whole people of the 
year 1837 there were shipped from the east-| slave trade. United States feel a deep solicitude,’ has been 
ern and western shores of Africa, no less than “* Amongst them we have been able to as-| the means of inducing American citizens to 
120,000 men, women, and children; and that certain the names of four, viz. ‘ Emanuel,’ | build and fit in their own ports vessels only 
since the period when England passed her |‘ Dolores, ‘ Anaconda,’ and ‘ Viper.’ They | calculated for piracy or the slave trade, to 
first abolition act, now about thirty years,| vary in size from fifty to one hundred and/enter this harbour, and, in concert with the 
Africa has had 3,000,000 of her children fifty tons; their construction is of the slight-| Havana slave-traders, take on board a prohi- 
torn from her bosom, to be consigned either | est possible description; their rig that of the | bited cargo, manacles, &c., and proceed openly 
to the waves on which they are borne, or to| New York pilot boats, and such as is very |to that most notorious depot for this iniquitous 
the untold miseries of abject slavery. Al-| much in use by the coasting traders of the | traffic, the Cape de Verde islands, under the 
though several of the governments of Europe, | ports of this island. ‘They are furnished with | shelter of their national flag. As a further 
as well as our own, have passed Jaws forbid-| thirty sweeps, are unarmed, of very light|exemplification of the mistake which we 
ding their subjects to engage in the trade;|draught of water, and certainly a class of|consider that government to have made in 
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withholding its consent to the recent conven- | Peter Harmony & Co. ; in New York, Robert} will extend and perpetuate slavery. It is 
tions, we may add, that while these American | Barry, Esq. ; in Porto Rico, Mr. Peter Cuarch; | fitted and still more intended to do so. On 
slavers were making their final arrangements | in Santiago de Cuba, Messrs. Rafael Maio & |this point there can be no doubt. As far 
for departure, the Havana was visited more | Brothers; and in Trinidad, Messrs. Fernan- 


than once by American ships of war, as well 
as British and French. 

“His majesty’s commissioners therefore, 
are not without a hope, that a recital of the 
above facts, and the return thus made by 
some of the citizens of the United States to 
their government for the jealous care with 
which it has sought to preserve their ‘ rights 
and dignity,’ in refusing to accede to the only 
efficacious measures yet put into operation 
for the suppression of the slave trade, (i. e.) 
the mutual right of search and the equipment 


dez Bartida & Co., upon either of which firms 
he may draw on account of the expedition he 
was engaged in.” We hope some enquiry 
will be instituted as to the connection of this 
house at Trinidad with the slave trade. 

The annual report of her majesty’s com- 
missioners at Havana, contains the following 
important paragraph respecting the conduct 
of American citizens engaged in the slave 
trade carried on at that port :— 

“Enclosure No. 4, containing a list of 
American slave-vessels which have sailed 


article, that government will be induced to/from this port for the coast of Africa, has 
reconsider the consequences thus likely to| already formed the subject of a despatch to 
ensue, should it permit the present facilities| your lordship; nevertheless, we cannot con- 
to exist. |ceal our deep regret at the new and dreadful 

“It is true, that the mockery of a sale, or| impetus imparted to the slave trade of this 
transfer to a Portuguese subject is to be en- | island by the manner in which some Ameri- 
acted when these vessels reach their present|can citizens impunibly violate every law, by 
destination; but such an excuse, if offered, | embarking openly for the coast of Africa un- 
can never be admitted in extenuation of the | der their national flag, with the avowed pur- 


crime which we hold all concerned in the} pose of bringing slaves to this market. 


expedition to be guilty of. 


* As the cargoes of these vessels were | 
placed on board them by the French house | 


“We are likewise assured, that it is in- 
tended by means of this flag to supply slaves 
for the vast province of Texas; agents from 


of Forcade & Co., established here, his ma-| thence being in constant communication with 
jesty’s commissioners considered it their duty | the Havana slave-merchanis.” 


to address a letter to the French consul-gene- | 


ral upon the subject, of which we have the 
honour to enclose a copy, together with that 
gentleman’s reply. 

“We also addressed a letter to the Ameri- 
can consul, of which we beg leave to enclose 
a copy, together with the reply made by the 
American vice-consul, the consul being absent 
from his post, but expected to return in a few 
days. 

* * * * * 

“The American vice-consul having oblig- 
ingly furnished us with the most important 
part of the information which we asked from 
the captain-general, viz. the names of the 
Americans under whose charge, as masters, 
these vessels quitted the Havana, his excel- 
lency’s refusal is of little importance. The 
subjoined list gives the dates of clearance and 
the names of the masters, from the books of 
the American consulate. 

“ Anaconda, Wm. Knight, master, cleared 
on the 4th instant; Viper, H. Galt, 8th in- 
stant; Fanny Butler, Allen Richard, 22d in- 
stant; Rosanna, George Chason, 22d instant. 

* The ‘ Fanny Butler’ and * Rosanna,’ have 
proceeded to the Cape de Verde islands and 
the coast of Africa, under the American flag, 
upon the same inhuman speculation.” 

The aid given by the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States to slave dealers is further incident- 
ally proved in the case of the “ E] Explorada,” 
(elonging to the famous slave-trading firm of 

lanco and Carbello, at the Havana,) which 
was condemned at Sierra Leone. Amongst 
the papers exhibited before the mixed com- 
mission court, there was a copy of instruc- 
tions to the master from the owners, in which 
they inform him, “in case of accident, that 
their correspondents at Matanzas are Messrs. 
Peter Muir & Co.; at Baltimore, Messrs. 








We scarcely dare now enter upon the fear- 
ful question of the enormous impetus likely 
to be given to the slave trade in consequence 
of the new state of affairs which has arisen in 
regard to the Texas. We are informed on 
undoubted authority, that within the last 
twelve months, 15,000 negroes were import- 
ed into that province, it may be said, direct 
from Africa, as they were merely transhipped 
at Cuba, many of them not having even been 
landed there, and those that were, merely 
placed en depot till vessels were ready to re- 
ceive them. 

The contemplation of the possible, nay, we 
fear probable, annexation of Texas to the 
United States, perhaps at no distant period, 
absolutely fills us with dismay, when we re- 
flect (to use the words of a most able and 
eloquent American writer, Dr. Channing,) 
that “the annexation is sought for, for the 


back as the year 1829, the annexation of 
Texas was agitated in the southern and west- 
ern states; and it was urged on the ground 
of the strength and extension it would give to 
the slaveholding interest. In a series of es. 
says ascribed to a gentleman, now a senator 
in congress, it was maintained, that five or 
six slaveholding states would by this measure 
be added to the Union; and he even inti- 
mated, that as many as nine states as large 
as Kentucky might be formed within the 
limits of Texas. In Virginia, about the same 
time, calculations were made as to the in- 
creased value which would thus be given to 
slaves, and it was even said, that this acquisi- 
tion would raise the price FIFTY PER CENT. 
Of late the language on this subject is most 
explicit. The great argument for annexing 
Texas is, that it will strengthen ‘ the peculiar 
institutions’ of the south, and open a new and 
vast field for slavery. 

“ By this act, slavery will be spread over 
regions to which it is now impossible to set 
limits. Texas, I repeat it, is but the first 
step of aggressions. I trust, indeed, that 
|Providence will beat back and humble our 
cupidity and ambition. But one guilty success 
is often suffered to be crowned, as men call 
it, with greater, in order that a more awful 
retribution may at length vindicate the justice 
of God, and the rights of the oppressed. 
Texas, smitten with slavery, will spread the 
infection beyond herself. We know that the 
tropical regions have been found most propi- 
tious to this pestilence; nor can we promise 
ourselves that its expulsion from them for a 
season forbids its return. By annexing Texas, 
we may send this scourge to a distance, which, 
if now revealed, would appal us, and through 
these vast regions every cry of the injured 
will invoke wrath on our heads. 

“ By this act, slavery will be perpetuated 
in the old states as well as spread over new. 
It is well known, that the soil of some of the 
old states has become exhausted by slave cul- 
tivation. Their neighbourhood to communi- 
ties which are flourishing under free labour, 
forces on them perpetual arguments for adopt- 





very purpose of extending slavery, and thus|ing this better system. ‘They now adhere to 
necessarily to give new life and extension to/|slavery, not on account of the wealth which 


” 


the slave trade.” On this subject we cannot 


it extracts from the soil, but because it fur- 


express our own sentiments more strongly,|nishes men and women to be sold in newly 


than by continuing to use the doctor’s own 
words, which we do the more readilt, as 


they afford us at the same time, the impor- 


settled and more southern districts. It is by 
slave-breeding and slave-selling, that these 
states subsist. Take away from them a fo- 


tant testimony of so acute and eminent aj reign market, and slavery would die. Of con- 


writer. Dr. Channing, in his letter on this 
subject “to the Honourable Henry Clay,” 
says, “ A new and vast market for slaves 
cannot of course be opened without inviting 
and obtaining a supply from abroad as well 
as from this country. The most solemn 
treaties, and ships of war lining the African 
coast, do not, and cannot, suppress this infer- 
nal traffic, as long as the slaver, freighted 
with stolen, chained, and wretched captives, 
can obtain a price proportionate to the peril 
of the undertaking.” 

“The annexation of Texas, I have said, 


sequence, by opening a new market it is pro- 
longed and invigorated. By annexing Texas, 
we shall not only create it where it does not 
exist, but breathe new life into it, where its 
end seemed to be near. States which might 
and ought to throw it off, will make the mul- 
tiplication of slaves their great aim and chief 
resource. 

“‘ Nor is the worst told. As I have before 
intimated,—and it cannot be too often re- 
peated,—we shall not only quiclen the domestic 
slave trade ;—we shall give a new impulse to 
the foreign. This indeed we have pronounced 
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in our laws to be felony ; but we make our 
laws cobwebs when we offer to rapacious men 
strong motives for their violation. Open a 
market for slaves in an unsettled country, with 
a sweep of seu-coast, and at such a distance 
from the seat of government that laws may be 
evaded with impunity, and how can you exclude | 
slaves from America? It is well known that | 
cargoes have been landed in Louisiana. What} 


| 
\ 


cincts of the ancient city, the view stretches | 


off seaward, and takes the intervening olive- 
covered plain, with its long straight white | place with Paul’s speech in our hands, to il- 
road to the Pirzus; then the beautiful outline | lustrate it from the scenes before us. The 
of the coast, and the harbour of the city, with | Areopagus is a rocky bill, which protrudes 
its houses and its ships asleep in the morning | its gray cliffs on the brow of a valley a very 
air; then the sheet of water like a lake, the | little northwest from the Acropolis. The end 
islands of Salamis and Egina, and the waving | of the hill near the Areopagus is craggy and 
picturesque outline of the mountains of the| precipitous, the other end a rough slope to- 


We will take the 19th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and visit that interesting 






















is to drive them from Texas? In incorporating | Peloponessus beyond, with the long shining 
this region with the Union to make it a slave | horizon of water and sky towards the south. 
country, we send the kidnapper to prowl| What a complication of objects for the eye, 





wards the open valley, the hill of the nymphs, 
and the plain on the west and north. The 






through the jungles, and to dart, like a beast 
of prey, on the defenceless villages of Africa. 
We chain the helpless despairing victims ; 
crowd them into the fetid, pestilential ey 
ship ; expose them to the unutterable cruelties 
of the middle passage, and, if they survive it, | 
crush them with perpetual bondage.” 

This is an appalling picture—a fearful 
prophecy of the miseries which we believe 
must follow the annexation of Texas to the) 
United States. Surely it is the duty of Eng- | 
land to use every exertion to prevent such a 


hill of the Payx, or place of ancient popular 
distinguishable from the base of the Par-| assembly and debate, is nearly opposite on the 
thenon ! A meditative mind may here “think | southwest, the pulpit of Demosthenes and 
down hours to moments!” ‘Turn now to the) that of Paul being full in sight of each other. 
temple, from the foot of one of whose columns | Between these two hills was the ancient 
you have been gazing. What a venerable, | agora or market place, scarcely two minutes 
majestic, melancholy pile of ruins! Ascend | walk from the Areopagus and nearly bounded 
to the pediment on the top, and the view from| by it. There was another agora in exist- 
the roof is still more beautiful. How striking | ence on the northern side of the hill, the en- 
the effect of the eastern sky seen through its | trance or portico of which remains to this day, 
columns, and of its marble column against the | At 











glowing sky! One could muse a whole day 
at a time amidst such scenes, for indeed it is 





catastrophe :—the bounden duty of every man | 
who has signed a petition against slavery or 
the slave trade, to call instantly and earnestly 


upon government and the parliament to pre- | 


a pile of wondrous beauty, even its frag- 
ments. 

Athens is remarkable above all other an- 
cient cities, of which the ruins still remain, 


vent the consummation of such an enormous | for the accuracy with which the nature of its 


and crying evil as is here contemplated. 


ATHENS. 


MORNING VISIT TO THE ACROPOLIS. 


existing fragments, and the position of its 
points of greatest interest have been ascer- 
tained. The Acropolis could never be mis- 
taken, and the hill of Areopagus, the Pnyx, 
the Stadium, the Dionysiac Theatre, the 


In the New York Observer of last week, | Temple of Theseus, and one or two other 
is a letter from a correspondent in Greece, | points, are ascertained with equal certainty. 


of which the following is an extract— 


It was one of the loveliest days in the) 


A comparison of the account of Pausanias | 
with the notices in other ancient writers, and 
calendar of a Grecian year—a perfect Athe-|the description in modern travellers, haye | 


nian day. as serene, bright, and sparkling as | traced almost every locality with uncommon 


the pages of Sophocles. I visited the Acropo- | 
lis before breakfast, and beheld the sun rise|the hill of Areopagus is undoubtedly the|less the most frequented. 
point of highest interest in Athens, for it unites | 


from the southwest corner of the Parthenon. 
It is a lovely view. There is no scene at any 
time that throws you back so completely 
within the shadows of past ages, the remem- 
brances of Athenian glory, as that which you 
command of the south side of the Acropolis. 
The modern city is entirely out of view, the 
ruins of temples and theatres are around you, 
a silent plain reposes at your feet with a Sab- 
bath-like stillness and sacredness. At this 
hour the new risen sun is pouring his shafts 
of light from the brow of Hymettus down‘into 
the vale and across the plain upon the crested 
mount of the Acropolis, whose magnificent 
temple has received his earliest beams upon 
its eastern front for more than two thousand 
years. Let me endeavour to point out in 
detail the features in this meditative, thought- 
ful melancholy scene of beauty. The moun- 
tain range of Hymettus, covered with a dewy 


clearness and satisfaction. To the Christian, 


the classical associations with the far nobler 
ones of the gospel, throws around them an air 
of religious feeling, and mingles without effort 
a religious with a classical enthusiasm in the 
mind. Were it not for this, a devout man 
would almost feel reproved for lingering with 
such intensity of feeling amidst the memorials 
of an idolatrous people. For amidst all the 
recollections of this most interesting city, and 
all the surpassing loveliness of its ruined tem- 
ples and remains, one cannot help remember- 
ing that God is not there; there is nothing 
which connects them with him, or sheds a 
single beam of heavenly interest upon them. 


| There is the interest of eloquence, poetry, in- 


tellectual greatness, the memory of great 
men and noble actions, proofs of genius in 
prodigal splendour, pages in this world’s his- 
tory scarcely to be surpassed,—but God is 


mist or veil of light ; the course of the Ilyssus, | not in all their thoughts—they are at a dread 
the lonely stupendous columns of the temple remove from the spirit of the gospel, the em- 
of Jupiter Olympus in the plain, the ruins of | pire of the cross. There is a wide chasm, 
the theatres of Bacchus and Herodes at your|a great gulf fixed;—the memory of Paul 
feet, the hall of the Museum with its ancient | preaching at Athens on Mars’ Mill, is the 
monument in front, with the prison of Socrates | only bridge thrown across it; but that one 
discernable at a distance, and on your right| scene redeems the whole from its naked 
the Pnyx and the Areopagus, the scenes of| paganism, and links something of a divine 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and Paul. Be-| and heavenly interest with every surrounding 
yond these objects, which lie within the pre- | spot. 


nearly in the heart of the modern city. 


| present the hill of Areopagus is entirely -be- 


'yond the limits of the city, surrounded by 
open cultivated land, and the agora in the 
valley in front is now sown with wheat, which 
is just covering the ground with its green 
blade. On the day when the Epicureans en- 
|countered him, the Apostle might have been 
‘disputing in this ancient agora before us, 
| where the wheat is now growing, or he might 
have been in the other agora, where you see 
'the Doric portico, with its marble columns. 
The ancient agora is supposed to have been 
deserted and its building left somewhat to 
decay, after the cruel massacre by Sylla, 
about 150 years before Paul was at Athens; 
and when Strabo wrote, in the time of Au- 
gustus, about 100 years before Christ; and 
Pausanias in the time of Hadrian, about 100 
years after Christ, the new agora was doubt- 
Of this building, 
as we have said, the porch remains, with a 
post of marble inscribed with edicts in regard 
to the prices of the market; so that, when we 
are walking through it, we may imagine our- 
selves with some probability, treading in the 
|spot where Paul disputed with the idolatrous 
Greeks. We should like it, if the Jewish 
synagogue, where he disputed daily with the 
Jews and the devout persons, were as accu- 
| rately known in its locality as this market. 
He saw the city wholly given to idolatry. 
That was just the description of Athens in the 
| time of her greatest splendour. Besides the 
sumptuous architectural religious piles of the 
age of Pericles, the Emperor Hadrian, a little 
later than Paul’s era, finished the building of 
the stupendous temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
the remains of which excite our wonder and 
admiration; and the city had been for cen- 
turies crowded with increasing memorials of 
paganism, splendid allurements to idolatry, 
temples and statues of the gods. The same 
Roman emperor who completed this last stu- 
pendous pile for the Jupiter of the Athenians, 
had also erected a temple in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus in Jerusalem itself, upon the very 
mountain where had stood the house of the 
Living God, and a temple to Venus upon the 
mount of Calvary, and another to Jupiter upon 
the garden of the sepulchre. As individually 
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the devils in the time of Christ, before quit- 
ting the possession of their unfortunate vic- 
tims, threw them down and tore them, so the 
spirit of idolatry was probably never more 
rife, and its excesses never more furious, than 
when its reign in the hearts of men was 
drawing to a close before the advancing king- 
dom of the Redeemer. Perhaps the Athe- 
nians were never more idolatrous than then ; 
and on every side, and at almost every corner 
in the streets, arose statues sculptured with 
all the splendour of the genius of Phidias, to 
challenge the worship of every beholder. 
Although the lusts and appetites of men had 
been personified for their adoration, not a 
solitary form of holiness could be found to 
claim their hearts. Paul’s spirit was stirred 
within him, and well it might be, at the me- 
lancholy sight of the entire reign of such a 
splendid and seductive idolatry. 


Emancipation in the West Indies. 


From a six months’ Tourin Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, 
in the year 1837, by James A. 


home, and J. Horace Kim- 


ANTIGUA. 
(Continued from page 267.) 


MARKET. 


Saturday.—This is the regular market-day 
here. The negroes come from all parts of 
the island; walking sometimes ten or fifteen 
miles to attend the St. John’s market. We 

ressed our way through the dense mass of 
all hues, which crowded the market. The 
ground was covered with wooden trays filled 
with all kinds of fruits, grain, vegetables, 
cakes, candies, é&c., also fowls, fish, and flesh. 
Each one as we passed called attention to his 
or her little stock. We passed up to the 
head of the avenue, where men and women 
were industriously employed in cutting up the 
light fire-wood which they had brought from 
the country on their heads, and binding it 
into small bundles for sale. Here we paused | 
a moment, and looked down upon the busy and | 
crowded multitude below. ‘The whole street 
was a moving mass. There were broad Pana- 
ma hats, and gaudy turbans, and uncovered 
heads, and heads laden with water pots, and | 
boxes, and baskets, and trays—all moving 
and mingling in seemingly inextricable con- 
fusion. There could not have been less than 
fifteen hundred people congregated in that 
street—all, or nearly all, emancipated slaves. 

Yet, amidst all the excitements and competi- 

tions of trade, their conduct toward each 

other was characterized by politeness and 

kindness. Not a word, or look, or gesture 

of insolence or indecency did we observe. 

Smiling countenances and friendly voices 

greeted us on every side, and we felt no fears 

either of having our pockets picked or our 

throats cut! 

At the other end of the market-place stood 
the lock-up house, the cage, and the whipping 
post, with stocks for feet and wrists. These 
are almost the sole relics of slavery which 
still linger in the town. The lock-up house 
is a sort of jail, built of stone—about fifteen 
feet square, and originally designed as a place 
of confinement for slaves taken up by the 
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patrol. The cage is a smaller building, ad- 
joining the former, the sides of which are 
composed of strong iron bers. It was fitly 
called a cage. The prisoner was exposed to 
the gaze and the insult of every passer by, 
without the possibility of concealment. The 
whipping post is hard by, but its occupation 
is gone. Indeed, all these appendages of 
slavery have gone into entire disuse, and Time 
is doing his work of dilapidation upon them. 
We fancied we could.see in the marketers, as 
they sat in the shade of the buildings, or 
walked in and out at the doorless entrance of 
the lock-up house, or leaned against the whip- 
ping post, in careless chat,—that harmless 
defiance which would prompt one to beard 
the dead lion from whose paws he had but 
just been delivered by a timely shot. 

Returning from the market, we observed a 
negro woman passing through the street, with 
several large hat boxes strung on her arm. 
She accidentally let one of them fall. The 
box had hardly reached the ground, when a 
little boy sprang from the back of a carriage 
rolling by, handed the woman the box, and 
without waiting for any reply, hastened to 
remount the carriage. 


CHRISTMAS. 


During the reign of slavery, the Christmas 
holidays brought with them general alarm 
and apprehensions of insurrection. ‘To pre- 
vent such results, the militia was uniformly 
called out, and an array made of all that was 
formidable in military enginery. But this 
custom was dispensed with at once, after 
emancipation. As Christmas came on the 
Sabbath, it offered an opportunity of testing 
the respect for that day. The morning was 
similar, in all respects, to the morning of the 
Sabbath described above; the same serenity 
reigning every where—the same quiet in the 
household movements, and the same tran- 
quillity prevailing through the streets. We 
attended morning service at the Moravian 
chapel, as before. Notwithstanding the de- 
scriptions we had heard of the great change 
which emancipation had wrought in the ob- 
servance of Christmas, we were quite unpre- 
pared for the delightful reality around us. 
Though thirty thousand slaves had but lately 
been “ turned loose” upon a white population 
of less than three thousand! instead of meet- 
ing with scenes of disorder, what were the 
sights which greeted our eyes? The neat at- 
tire, the serious demeanour, and the thronged 
procession to the place of worship. In every 
direction the roads leading into town were 
lined with happy beings—attired for the house 
of God. When groups coming from different 
quarters met at the corners, they stopped a 
moment to exchange salutations and shake 
hands, and then proceeded on together. 

The Moravian chapel was slightly deco- 
rated with green branches. They were the 
only adorning which marked the plain sanc- 
tuary of a plain people. It was crowded with 
black and coloured people, and very many 
stood without, who could not get in. Afler 
the close of the service in the chapel, the 
minister proceeded to the adjacent school 
room, and preached to another crowded au- 


dience there. In the evening the Wesleyan 
chapel was crowded to overflowing. The 
aisles and communion place were full. On all 
festivals and holidays, which occur on the 
Sabbath, the churches and chapels are more 
thronged than on any other Lord’s day. The 
house of God has become to the emancipated 
people the special place of resort in times of 
high excitement; where they love to pour 
forth the overflowings of their joy and grati- 
tude. 

It is hardly necessary to state that there 
was no instance of a dance or drunken riot, 
nor wild shouts of mirth during the day. The 
Christmas, instead of breaking in upon the 
repose of the Sabbath, seemed only to en- 
hance the usual solemnity of the day. 

The Christmas holidays continued until 
the next Wednesday morning, and the same 
order prevailed to the close of them. On 
Monday there were religious services in most 
of the churches and chapels, where Sabbath- 
school addresses, discourses on the relative 
duties of husband and wife, and on kindred 
subjects, were delivered. From different parts 
of the island we received information that the 
Sabbath and the two following days, were ob- 
served in the same manner as in St. John’s. 

An intelligent coloured gentleman informed 
us that the negroes, while slaves, used to 
spend during the Christmas holidays all the 
extra money which they got during the year. 
Now they save their money with quite as 
much care, but for a very different purpose— 
to buy small tracts of land for their own cul- 
tivation. 

The governor informed us that the police 
returns did not report a single case of arrest 
during the holidays. He said he had been 
well acquainted with the country districts of 
England, he had also travelled extensively in 
Europe, yet he had never found such a peace- 
able, orderly, and law-abiding people as those 
of Antigua. 

An acquaintance of nine weeks with the 
coloured population of St. John’s, meeting 
them by the wayside, in their shops, in their 
parlours, and elsewhere, enables us to pro- 
nounce them a people of general intelligence, 
refinement of manners, personal accomplish- 
ments, and true politeness. As to their style 
of dress and mode of living, were we disposed 
to make any criticism, we should say that 
they were extravagant. In refined and ele- 
vated conversation, they would certainly bear 
a comparison with the white families of the 
island. 


VISIT TO THIBOU JARVIS’S ESTATE. 


After the. Christmas holidays were over, 
our visits to the country were resumed. Be- 
ing provided with a letter to the manager of 
Thibou Jarvis’s estate, Mr. James Howell, 
we embraced the earliest opportunity to call 
on him. Mr. H. is a religious man, and has 
the reputation of being a mild and humane 
manager. He has been in Antigua for thirty- 
six years, and has been a practical planter 
during the whole of that time. He has the 
management of the estate on which he re- 
sides, and also of an adjacent estate. On the 
two estates, there are more than five hundred 
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people. So far then as experience, gathered 
from many years amidst extended responsi- 
bilities, can make a competent witness, Mr. 
H. is good authority. The principal items 
of Mr. Howell’s testimony will be found in 
another place. In this connection we shall 
record only miscellaneous statements of a 
local nature. 


1. The severity of the drought. Mr. Howell 
said that the estate on which he resided 
yielded an average crop of one hundred and 
ninety hogsheads, but he did not expect to 
get ninety hogsheads from it the present 
ear. He had been in Antigua since the 
year 1800, and he had never known so long 
a continuance of dry weather, although the 
island is subject to severe droughts. As an 
evidence of the extent to which cultivation 
had suffered from this cause, he stated that a 
field of yams, which in ordinary seasons 
yielded ten cart loads to the acre, would not 
produce this year more than three. Mr. H. 
said that the failure in the crops was not in 
the least degree chargeable upon the labourers, 
for in the first place, the cane plants for the 
present crop were put in earlier than usual, 
and also a greater number than common 
were put in, and furthermore, until the 
drought commenced, the fields promised a 
large return. 

2. Mr. H. stated that the religious condi- 
tion of the negroes, during slavery, 


to their masters. Their highest notion of God 
was that he was a little above their owner. 


Mr. H. mentioned, by way of illustration, 
that the slaves of a certain large proprietor 
used to have this saying, “ Massa only want 
he little finger to touch God!” that is, their 
master was lower than God only by the length 
of his little finger. But now the religious and 
moral condition of the people was fast im- 
Having no longer an earthly mas- 
ter to look up to as the embodiment of all 
power and the standard of excellence, they 
were beginning to form moré elevated con- 


proving. 


ceptions of the Deity. 





house,* so much so that on many estates it 
had been put to some other use. On this 
estate, the hospital had been converted into a 
chapel. The people prefer now to remain in 
their own houses when they are sick. 

We were taken through the negro village, 
and shown the interior of several houses. One 
of the finest looking huts was decorated with 
pictures, printed cards, and booksellers’ ad- 
vertisements in large letters. Amongst many 
ornaments of this kind, the most conspicuous 
one was an advertisement not unfamiliar to 
our eyes— THe Girt’s Own Book. By 
Mrs. Curb.” 

We generally found the women at home, 
and they seemed much pleased with our call- 
ing. Some of them had been informed of 
our intention to visit them, and they took 
pains to have every thing in the best order 
for our reception. The manager generally 
said an encouraging word to them, or made 
some enquiry which manifested his interest 
in their affairs. His demeanour toward them 
was kind and respectful. ‘The negro village 
on this estate contains one hundred houses, 
each of which is occupied by a separate family. 
Mr. H. next conducted us to a neighbouring 
field, where the great gangt were at work. 
There were about fifty persons in the gang— 
the majority females—under two inspectors 
or superintendents, men who take the place 


| of the quondam drivers, though their province 
was ex- | 


tremely low in despite of all the efforts of | 
missionaries. It seemed almost impossible to 
teach them any higher religion than obedience 


is totally different. ‘They merely direct the 
labourers in their work, employing with the 
loiterers the stimulus of persuasion, or at 
farthest, no more than the violence of the 
tongue. 

Mr. H. requested them to stop their work, 
and told them who we were, and as we bowed, 
the men took off their hats and the women 
made a low courtesy. Mr. Howell then ad- 
dressed them for several minutes, as they 
stood resting on their hoes. He informed 
them that we had come from America, where 


|there were a great many slaves: that we had 


| visited Antigua to see how freedom was work- 


ing, and whether the people who were made 
free on the first of August were doing well— 
“whether you on this estate are industrious 
and peaceable.” Mr. H. added that he “ hoped 





that these gentlemen might be able to carry 
heen effected on the estates under Mr. H.’s| hack such a report as would induce the mas- 
management since emancipation. He for-| ters in America to set their slaves free :” this 
merly, in accordance with the prevalent cus-| was spoken in the style most intelligible to 
tom, gave his people a weekly allowance ofthe people, and they unanimously replied, 
rum, and this was regarded as essential to|« Yes, massa, we hope dem will gib um free.” 
their health and effectiveness. But he had | We then spoke a few words: told them of the 
lately discontinued this altogether, and his condition of the slaves in America, urged them 
people had not suffered any inconvenience | to « remember them as bound with them,” to 
from it, nor had they made any complaints. | pray for them that they might be patient un- 
He gave them in lieu of the rum, an allow-| der their sufferings, and that they might soon 
ance of molasses, with which they appeared | be made free. They appeared greatly pleased 


to be entirely satisfied. When Mr. H. in-| with the idea that they could do something 
formed the people of his intention to discon- 


tinue the spirits, he told them that he should | 


. * . . . ] 
set them the example of total abstinence by * The estate hospital, in which, during slavery, al 


: é ‘ . 2 | sick persons were placed for medical attendance and 
abandoning wine and malt liquor also, which | pursing. There was one on every estate. 
he accordingly did. 


+ The people on most estates are divided into three 
4. Mr. H. informed us that there had been | gangs: first, she greet gang, compere of * principal 
much less pretended sickness among the ne- | “¢ctive men and women ; second, the weeding gang, 
: ‘ | ; and third, 
groes since freedom. He said they had a consisting of younger and weakly persons; and thir 
strong aversion now to going to the sick 


3. A great change in the use of rum ord 
} 


the grass gang, which embraces all the children able 
to work, 








towards the emancipation of slaves who lived 
so far from them, and repeatedly promised to 
pray for the poor slaves in America. We 
then received their hearty “‘ Good by, massa,” 
and returned to the house, while they resumed 
their work. 

We took leave of Mr. Howell, grateful for 
his kind offices in furtherance of the objects 
of our mission. 

We had not been long in Antigua before 
we perceived the distress of the poor from 
the scarcity of water. As there are but few 
springs in the island, the sole reliancé for 
man as well as beast, is upon rain water. 
Wealthy families have cisterns or tanks in 
their yards, to receive the rain from the 
roofs. ‘There are also a few public cisterns 
in St. John’s. These ordinarily supply the 
whole population.. But during the present 
season many of these cisterns have been dry, 
and all of them so low, that the supply of 
water has been entirely inadequate to the 
waats of the people. There are several large 
open ponds in the vicinity of St. John’s, which 
are commonly used to water “ stock.” There 
is one or more on every estate, for the same 
purpose. ‘The poor people were obliged to 
use the water from these ponds both for 
drinking and cooking, while we were in An- 
tigua. In taking our morning walks, we uni- 
formly met the negroes either going to, or 
returning from the ponds with their large 
pails balanced on their heads, happy appa- 
rently in being able to get even such foul 
water. 

Attended the anniversary of the “ Friendly 
Society” connected with the church in St. 
John’s. The meeting was held at the church, 
where an appropriate discourse was delivered 
by the worthy rector. Many of the most re- 
spectable citizens, including the governor, 
were present. After the services in the 
church the society formed in a procession, 
and moved to the rectory school-room. We 
counted one hundred males and two hundred 
and sixty females in the procession. Their 
appearance was very respectable. Having 
been kindly invited by the rector to attend at 
the school-room, we followed the procession. 
We found the house crowded with women, 
many others, besides those in the procession, 
having convened. The men were seated with- 
out under a canvass, extended along one side 
of the house. The whole number present 
was supposed to be nine hundred. Among 
these were the governor, the archdeacon, and 
five or sixclergymen. Short addresses were 
made by the rector, the archdeacon, and the 
governor. 

The rector commenced by reading the 
seventh annual report of the society, drawn 
up by the secretary, a coloured man. The 
report was creditable to the author. The 
rector in his address affectionately warned 
the society, especially the female members, 
against extravagance in dress. 

The archdeacon exhorted them to domestic 
and conjugal faithfulness. He alluded to the 


| prevalence of inconstancy during past years, 


and to the great improvement in this particu- 
lar lately ; and concluded by wishing them all 
“a happy newyear, and many of them, and a 
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blessed immortality in the end.” For this | Extracts from the Letters of James Back-| with prisoners—tobacco. The health of the 


kind wish they returned a loud and general | 
“ thankee, massa.” 

The governor then said, that he rose merely 
to say that this society might aid in the eman- 
cipation of millions of slaves, now in bondage | 
in other countries (alluding to the United 
States). A people who are capable of forte | 
ing such societies as this among themselves, 
deserved to be free, and ought no longer to} 


be held in bondage. You, said he, are show- | aborigines came on»board. 
ing to the world what the negro race are! we went on shore on Bruny Island, with R. 
capable of doing. The governor’s remarks |H. Davies, the master of the Shamrock. 


were received with applause. After the ad-| 


dresses the audience were served with re- | contrary. 


house, now engaged in a religious visit to 
Van Dieman’s Land, and New South 
Wales. Accompanied by George Wash- 
ington Walker. 


(Continued from page 269.) 
VISIT TO FLINDER’S ISLAND AND THE IN- 
TERIOR. 


22nd 11th mo. Early this morning sixteen 
In the afternoon 


23rd 11th mo. Was very wet; the wind 
Our decks so leaky that it is diffi- 


freshments, previous to which the rector read | cult to find a dry place to sit in, in the cabin ; 
the following lines, which were sung, to the | happily no wet of any consequence came into 
tune of Old Hundred, the whole congregation | our berths. Our poor aborigines had to sleep 


standing. 


“Lord at our table now appear 
And bless us here, as every where ; 
Let manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven.” 


The simple refreshment was then handed | 
round. 
monade. ‘The governor and the rector, each | 
drank to the health and happiness of the, 


It consisted merely of buns and le- | stormy. 


|under a tent, formed of a sail, on deck, the 
| hold being occupied with provisions, which it 
was hoped would have been delivered at Port 


Arthur yesterday. They seem very content- 


ed and cheerful. 


24th 11th mo. (First day.) Wet and 
We were unable to assemble for 
I spent most of my time in my 


It was to me a season of solemn re- 


worship. 
berth. 
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prisoners is generally good, though scurvy 

has of late increased among them. In the 

afternoon we walked with Captain Booth to 

the signal-station, two miles and a half distant, 

through forests of stringy-bark, blue-gum, 

white-gum, myrtle, sassafras, fern-tree, &c. 

an assemblage proving the climate somewhat 

humid ; it is, however, much drier than that 

of Macquarie Harbour. 

28th llth mo. We visited the brick-ma- 

kers, and proceeded to the coast, betwixt Cape 
Roual and the entrance to Port Arthur, to see 
a remarkable chasm in the basalt. It is about 
1127 feet deep, and very narrow. The sea 
may be heard rushing up it. In the course of 
our walk we had much conversation with Cap- 
tain Booth of a satisfactory character. From 
what we see and can learn, I am disposed to 
consider the restraint of Port Arthur as its 
punishment ; and the privations of liberty and 
society, with the vigilant superintendence, all 
contribute to make it a punishment keenly 
felt. The generality of prisoners look upon 
themselves as the aggrieved parties, which is 
much to be regretted ; when they take an op- 
posite view it is to be regarded as a token of 


members. ‘The loud response came up from | flection, which I hope may prove one of en-| reformation. The ration of prisoners here is 


all within and all around the house—* thankee | 
—thankee—thankee massa—thankee good 
massa.” A scene of animation ensued, which | 


during profit. 
much of a sabbath. 
25th 11th mo. 


Before I was dressed we | have an allowance of tea and sugar. 


I have seldom spent a day so} one pound of salt meat, and about two pounds 


of bread, daily; those of the second class 
No pri- 


was gratifying indeed. ‘The whole concourse | dropped anchor at the penal settlement of Port soners are now allowed private gardens, and 


of black, coloured, and white, from the hum.- | 
blest to the highest, from the unlettered ap- | 


Arthur. William Carte, the superintendent, 
soon came on board for despatches, and re- 


| 





the lack of vegetables renders scurvy more 
prevalent. None but the boat’s crew are al- 


prentice to the archdeaccn and the governor | turned again with an invitation from the com-| lowed to fish, and none are allowed to hunt. 


of the island, joined in a common festivity. 
After the repast was concluded, thanks | 
were returned in the following verse, also| 
sung to Old Hundred : | 

“ We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But bless thee more for Jesus’ blood ; 


Let manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven.” 


The benediction was pronounced, and the 
assembly retired. 
There was an aged negro man present, | 





breakfast. 
him, from the lieutenant-governor and Colonel 
Logan. Dr. McBriare, who is stationed here, 


went over the settlement with us : it is great- | 


ly improved since we were here before, 


| 


mandant, Captain Charles O’Hara Booth, to! After taking leave of the officers here, from 
We had letters of introduction to! whom we have received great attention, we 


again went on board the Shamrock, to be 
ready to sail in the morning. 

29th 11th mo. We got under weigh early, 
and dropped down to Safety Cove, where we 


though much still requires to be done before| again came to anchor; the wind being con- 


it can be fully effective for the purpose for 
which it is designed. A good penitentiary 
and a place for worship are much wanted. At 


present, a room in a building, erected for a 


who was noticed with marked attention by |store, is used asa place for worship. ‘The | 


the archdeacon, the rector, and other clergy- | 
men. He is sometimes called the African) 
Bishop. He was evidently used to familiarity 
with the clergy, and laid his hand on their 
shoulders as he spoke to them. The old 
patriarch was highly delighted with the| 
scene. He said, when he was young he| 
* never saw nothing, but sin and Satan. Now| 
I just begin to live.” 

On the same occasion the governor re-| 
marked to us that the first thing to be done 
in our country, toward the removal of slavery, 
was to discard the absurd notion that colour | 


penitentiary still consists of bark huts, sur- 
rounded with a high stockade fence. These 
huts have undergone some enlargement, and 
one has been erected for a school-room, and 
to assemble those in who willingly meet for 
worship in the course of the week. Those 
prisoners who appear to be reformed, also 
sleep in it: at present its inmates are ver 


prisoners, who are now sent here, on their ar- 
rival in the colony, in many instances ; being 
considered as having abused more advantages. 
This class of prisoners feel their degradation 


made any difference, intellectually or morally, | greatly: they are occupied in manual labor 


among men. ‘* All distinctions,” said he, | 
‘¢ founded in colour must be abolished every 





where. We should learn to talk of men, not 


as coloured men, but as MEN, as fellow citi-| 


in the settlement gardens. The other prison- 
ers are divided into a chain-gang, a first and 
second class, distinguished by the kind of la- 
bour allotted them, by their clothing, and by 





trary. G. W. Walker and myself went on 
shore, and walked to the coast, in the direc- 
tion of Cape Roual, from a steep sandy part 
of which Captain Booth had brought a beau- 
tiful white helichrysum. We also fell in with 
it, and with a fragrant grass. In the after- 
noon we again went on shore, on a fishing ex- 
cursion. We obtained a plentiful supply of 
mutton fish, from the rocks, at low-water. 
They were mostly under the kelp, immersed 
in the sea. We dislodged them by means of 
sharp-pointed sticks. Some of the women 


y | went into the water among the large sea-tan- 
few. One hut is appropriated to educated | 


gle, to take cray-fish; they seem quite at 
home in the water; they frequently immerse 
their faces, to enable them to see objects at 
the bottom. When they discover the object 
of their research, they dive, very often using 
the long stems of the kelp to enable them to 
reach the bottom; these they handle as dex- 
terously in descending, as a sailor would use 
a rope in ascending. 

2nd 12th mo. In sight of Cape Barren at 


zens and fellow subjects.” His excellency | the second class having an allowance of tea | day-light. We passed westward of Preserva- 
certainly showed on this occasion a disposi-|and sugar.» This classification produces a/ tion, and came to anchor under Green Island 


tion to put in practice his doctrine. He spoke | good effect. 


Captain Booth has succeeded in! before two o'clock. 


I went on shore with 


affectionately to the children, and conversed | establishing a more strict discipline than that | some of our company, to procure mutton-birds 


freely with the adults. 


abolished the use of that great desideratum 


| 


| of his predecessors, and in some respects than | and their eggs, which are now in season. A 
| that pursued at Macquarie Harbour: he has 


plentiful supply of both were soon obtained. 
Many of these birds do not make burrows, but 
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content themselves with the shelter of the| gaining a taste for European provisions, par- | Gospel, is not only the forgiveness of past 
thick barilla-bushes; their eggs are white, | ticularly for milk and mutton. Some of the| sins, through faith in the atoning blood of 
longer and larger than those of a duck. The|women take considerable pains in keeping | Christ, but deliverance from the power of Sa- 
aborigines from Flinder’s had been here col-| their cottages clean. Though these people| tan, by the effectual operation of the Holy 
lecting eggs, and had destroyed great quanti-| have not had their ingenuity drawn out in the | Spirit; by which the sincere disciples of a 
ties of birds, which were every where scatter-| same points as Europeans, yet they are not | crucified Lord are created in him unto good 
ed about the island; (we afterwards learned | behind others in things which they have had| works, which God hath ordained that we 
that they collected eight thousand eggs ;)| their skill exercised in. | should walk in. I had also to point out the 
countless numbers are however still left. In| Sth 12th mo. (First day.) The aborigines/ great benefit of waiting on the Lord insilence, 
the evening the multitudes of birds returning | assembled in a very orderly manner, with the| with the attention turned to the teaching of 
to the island were so great, that it seemed dif-| white people, in a rude shelter of boughs used | the Spirit, by which a true sense is given of 
ficult to imagine that each pair could find ajasachapel. On this occasion a portion of our soul’s states and necessities, and thus a 
burrow, thick as the burrows are. It was/| Scripture was read by G. W. W.., after which right preparation is received to ask, in the 
high-water when we anchored, and the ebb|I had something to communicate in the line | name of Jesus, the supply of our spiritual ne- 
proved our anchorage too high up on the|jof ministry. In the evening we asssembled | cessities. There was a degree of that solem- 
beach. The gale occasioned the vessel to|again, when a tract on the Sabbath was read. | nity pervading my own mind in the times of 
drive, and we were left dry at low-water, lay-|‘There was something peculiarly moving, in | silence, in which the creature, bowed before 
ing very uncomfortably down to one side, but | seeing nearly the whole of the remaining abo-| the Lord, feels its own nothingness, and is 
without further damage. In consequence of| rigines of Van Dieman’s Land, now a mere | sensible that God is all in all; in which there 
this accident, the aborigines were all put on) handful of people, seated on the ground, listen-| is not only the silence of all flesh, but some- 
shore on Green Island, where they had ajing with much attention to the truths of the/ thing also of a reverent silence of spirit. 
feast on mutton-birds and their eggs, and| gospel, however little they might be able to} 16th 12th mo. In the evening we had a 
smeared themselves from head to foot with | understand what was said: they were equally | religious interview with Abraham Davy and 
red ochre and grease. grave in the times of silence. Many of their| three other persons, who, as well as himself, 
3rd 12th mo. We were put on shore by | countenances are fine and expressive. have manifested an attachment to the princi- 
the whale-boats at the Lagoons, the old settle-| 9th 12th mo. 1833. In conjunction with | ples of Friends ; two of them have occasional- 
ment on Filinder’s Island, and walked to Tay-| the surgeon, I measured the ground fenced, | ly met on first-days with him for the purpose 
belluna, where we arrived about four o’clock, | dug, and planted with potatoes by the aborigi- | of worshipping God in silence. After a season 
and received a hearty welcome from W. J.|nes. It contains one acre, two rods, seven| of retirement, I expressed a few words to en- 
Darling, the commandant, and other officers | perches. courage them not to be cast down when sensi- 
of the establishmeet, as well as from the abo- 10th 12th mo. We conferred with W. J.| ble, in their silent waiting, only of their own 
rigines. We took the track through the bush, | Darling respecting a number of things wanted | emptiness, and of the natural depravity of 
which brought us to the place of our destina-| by the aborigine§, and dined with the mission-| their hearts ; pointing out the importance of 
tion. It is to be remembered we had gone) ary, who has translated the first three chap-| our learning these things, in order that we 
this way before. This settlement is much im-|ters of Genesis into the Ben Lomond lan-| might be humbled, and taught not to trust in 
proved since we were here, fourteen months) guage. Finding that it will be ncessary for | ourselves, but in the Lord alone, for preser- 
ago. A number of neat huts are erected, | the Shamrock to proceed to Launceston for} vation. After this, one of them, in a weighty 
both for the aborigines and white popula-| supplies for this settlement, we have conclud- | manner, related a little of his own experience, 
tion, and more land has been brought into cul-|ed again to visit that place. We hope that} both in his early life, before he came under 
tivation as gardens. One piece, of more than} by leaving the parties who have been at vari-| the power of religion, and also of his comforts 
one acre and a half, has been fenced, broken | ance, for a few days, they may the more easily | and conflicts since that time. This was fol- 
up, and planted with potatues, by the aborigi-|be reconciled. We sailed at seven o’clock, lowed by similar communications from the 
nes themselves. p- m. rest. G. W. Walker also expressed his sym- 
5th 12th mo. This morning the surgeon; 11th 12th mo. After a fine passage, not-| pathy with them. One of the company men- 
brought the aborigines from Green Island, | withstanding a thick fog, we came in sight of | tioned that the first recollection of condemna- 
having first successfully assisted in getting} George ‘Town Heads, at the mouth of the Ta-| tion which he had, was an occasion on which 
the Shamrock off the sands into deep water. | mar, about noon. | his father had given him three half-pence, in 
Their arrival appeared to be a mutual satis-| 12th 12th mo. We had a very pleasant | mistake for a penny, when he was very young : 
faction to themselves and those who have been | sail with the tide, to within about a mile of| he kept the whole sum, notwithstanding pow- 
long upon the settlement. ‘The new comers} Launceston, and we again received a hearty | erful convictions, and from that time added 
were welcomed with a corrobery in the after-| welcome from our friends, Isaac and Catha-| sin to sin, until the burden of it came upon 
noon. On the arrival of the new party, it was| rine Sherwin, to whose family a sweet little | him, by the strong arm of the law. He also 
found that one had lost an husband, and an-/| girl has been added since our last sojourn with | noticed his awakening, when a prisoner ; his 
other a father; but this did not, in these in-|them. Abraham Davy soon called to see us, | losing ground on his passage out, and giving 
stances, produce much emotion. A large par-| and we were comforted to find him so much | way to his gratification of pride in his dress, 
ty of the native women took tea at the com-|advanced in religious growth since our last | by which he had been brought under great 
mandant’s, last evening, and afterwards wash- | interview with him. We also received greet- condemnation; his renewed convictions and 
ed up the tea-things. Another party break- | ings from several other persons. | conflicts ; his sense of pardon through the 
fasted this morning. Considerable advance-| 13th 12th mo. Having undertaken, on this | atoning blood of Jesus, and his comfort under 
ment in civilization is observable in those | voyage, to act as merchant for the aborigines, | the remembrance of the declaration, that no- 
who have been longest at the settlement. We iI disposed of a small parcel of wool for them, | thing should be able to separate us from the 
distributed 2 number of cotton handkerchiefs | the produce of their little flock of sheep on love of God. He has adopted the plain lan- 
and some tobacco among them, and they in|Green Island, and made a few purchases of| guage, habits, and manners, common among 
return supplied us with some of their shell-|clasp-knives, é&c., in return. Friends; and he appears to maintain a deep 
necklaces and spears. Accompanied by W.| 15th 12th mo. (First day.) We had two exercise of soul before the Lord. 
J. Darling, and a native, we crossed the tier meetings in the Court-house, which were at-| 21st 12th mo. We embarked on board the 
of granite hills that run along the western | tended by a considerable number of people.| Shamrock, and drifted a few miles down the 
side of this island. |To me they were seasons of laborious exer- | Tamar with the tide. The settlements on the 
7th 12th mo. The aborigines who have! cise, under a sense of great weakness of flesh | bank of the river appear much improved in the 
been longest at Flinder’s Island have made | and spirit: I was enabled, however, to hold last fourteen months. They look very lively, 
some progress in civilization: they are be-|up the standard of the Truth as it is in Jesus, | interrupting the sameness of the “ Bush.” 
coming more cleanly in their habits, and are | and to show that the salvation proposed in the | (To be continued.) 








































































For “ The Friend.” 


Herewith are forwarded two little pieces of poy: 
the first is original, dictated by a young female, who 
from great bodily suffering and extreme weakness had 
been confined to her bed tor several years, and unable 
to use the pen. It would seem as if the appeal was 
almost irresistible. The other is selected; containing 
sentiments so truly Christian as to induce the under- 
signed to conclude they cannot be unacceptable to the 
readers of “ The Friend.” The importance of genuine 
charity, the love of God, is beautifully portrayed; and 
its practical application forcibly urged. Did this hea- 
ven-born virtue pervade as it ought to do, the minds of 
all professing Christians, we should be more intent in 
endeavouring to remove the “ beam from our own eye,” 
and our mental perception would be more clear and 
distinct in relation to the supposed “ mote in our bro- 
ther's eye.” M. R. 
5th mo., 1838. 


THE NEGRO MOTHER. 


Thus unsuspecting, innocent, and free, 

Sleep, sleep, poor babe, thy mother watcheth thee. 
With fond and anxious heart she sees her boy, 
All health and loveliness, her pride and joy, 
When from her labours toiling "neath the sun, 
As his decline proclaims hard service done, 

With hastening steps she to her darling flies, 
And folds it in her arms, and kissing sighs. 


And now methinks I hear her weeping say, 

Oh! would to God I ne’er had scen the day ; 
Yes, thou alas! art born the white man's slave— 
I ‘d rather lay my Draco in his grave, 

Sooner a victim to disease and death, 

Would hear thee draw thy last and parting breath 
Than feel, and know, that thou must also be, 

Or styl’d at least, a tyrant’s property. 


Again she sobs, a louder strain I hear, 

And these sad accents vibrate on my ear— 

Must Marion live to see her cherub sold? 

Her only treasure berter’d soon for gold? 

The highest bidder claims thee for his own, 

With heart, tho’ harder than the flinty stone, 
With voice of fury, and with arm of power ; 

The scourge, the whip, ah me! that dreadful hour! 


Would, would to God, thou never had been born, 

Or had not lived to see that fatal morn. 

My woes I feel—on thine I cannot look, 

Mine own I bear, but thine I cannot brook. 

Is there no mercy :— parents, tis to you, 

That I appeal for justice—while I sue. 

Think while you clasp your darling to your breast, 

Tho’ now beloved, tho’ now so fondly press’d— 

If such a monster watch'd it for his prey, 

What would your feelings be,—Oh, mothers, say. 
Euiza. 


Teach us true self-denial—we who strive 
To pluck the mote out of our brother's creed, 
Till charity's forgotten plant doth ask 
The water-drop, and die. With zeal we watch 
And weigh the doctrine, while the spirit ‘scapes ; 
And in the carving of our cummin-seeds, 
Our metaphysical hair-splittings, fail 
To pote the orbit of that star of love 
Which never sets. 
Yes, even the heathen tribes 
Who from our lips, amid their chaos dark, 
First heard the “ fiat lux,” and joyous came 
Like Lazarus from ais tomb, do wilder’d ask 
What guide to follow ; for they see the men 
They took for angels, warring in their paths 
For Paul, and for Apollos, till they lose 
The certainty that they are one in Christ.— 
That simple clue, which thro’ life’s labyrinth 
Leads to heaven's gate. 
Each differing sect, whose base 
Is on the same Pure Word, doth strictly scan 
Its neighbour’s superstructure,—point and arch,— 
Buttress and turret, till the hymn of praise, 
That from each temple should go up to God, 
Sinks in the critic’s tone. All Christendom 
Is one continued burnishing of shields, 
And girding on of armour. So the heat 
Of border warfare checks salvation’s way, 


THE FRIEND. 


The free complexion of another’s thought 
Doth militate against him; and those shades 
Of varying opinion and belief, 

Which sweetly blended with the skill of love, 
Would make the picture beautiful, are blam’d 
As features of deformity. 


We toil 
To controvert,—to argue,—to defend, 
Camping amidst imaginary foes, 
And vision’d heresies. Even brethren deem 
A name of doctrine, or a form of words 
A dense partition wal!l,—tho’ Christ hath said, 
“ See that ye love each other.” 


So come forth 
Ye, who have safest kept that Saviour’s law 
Green as a living germ within your souls, 
Followers of the Lamb—stand meekly forth, 
And with the gentle panoply of love, 
Persuade the Christian churches to_recall 
Their wasted energies, and concentrate, 
In one bright focal point, their quenchless zeal, 
Till from each region of the darken'd globe, 
The everlasting gospel’s glorious wing 
Shall wake the nations to Jehovah's praise. 


We were shown a beautiful specimen of the 
ingenuity of birds, a few days since by Dr. 
Cook, of this borough. It was a bird’s nest 
made entirely of silver wire, beautifully woven 
together. The nest was found on a sycamore 
tree, on the Codorus, by Dr. Francis Beard, 
of York county. It was the nest of a hanging 
bird—and the material was probably obtained 
from a soldier’s epaulette, which it had found. 
— West-Chester Village Record. 


The largest peach tree probably in the 
world is in an orchard at the old Choctaw 
town of Muckalucha, state of Mississippi. 
The editor of the Marengo (Ala.) Gazette 
says: “ We have lat-ly been on the spot, and 
saw the tree measured; it was six feet five 
inches in circumference. It cannot be ascer- 
tained from the Indians when this orchard 
was planted.” 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTHT MONTH, 2, 1838. 


Those whose sympathies are on the side 
of the persecuted Cherokees, have been 
cheered with recent indications at Washing- 
ton of a relaxation in their favour. It ap- 
pears that the Cherokee delegates for some 
time in attendance there, had offered certain 
propositions as to the terms and time of re- 
moval, and in relation to the conditions of a 
treaty to which they were willing to accede. 
On the 22d of last month a message was sent 
to congress by the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from 
the secretary of war to the Cherokee dele- 
gates, favourable in general to the demands 
of the latter, and the executive recommend- 
ing the extension of the time to remove to 
two years,—their removal by themselves, 
under their own chiefs, &c., and further ap- 
propriations, &c. for that purpose. The hope 
was thence derived that the controverted or 
fraudulent treaty would be abandoned, and 
that the spectacle of an unoffending and help- 
less people driven from their homes and 
rightful possessions into a wilderness and 


strange land, at the point of the bayonet, 
would not take place. 

But in the National Gazette, of the 30th 
ult., is an address of General Scott to the 
Cherokees, dated 10th of the month, from 
the tenour and spirit of which, all hope of 
mercy to the poor Indians would seem to be 
in vain. It may be, however, that before 
the 23d of the month, the limited period for 
the removal, counter orders from Washington 
had reached him. A few days will determine. 


Late from Barbadoes. The following is an 
extract from a letter received at New Haven, 
and published in the Herald of that city: 


Barpapors, April 30. 

“In my last, I alluded to the prospect that 
the slaves, apprentices in this island, would all 
be made free on the approaching Ist of Au- 
gust. It is now reduced to a certainty that 
such will be the case. The governor, in a 
special communication to the house of assem- 
bly, some time since, recommended the mea- 
sure in the most explicit terms. ‘The execu- 
tive council, on the 17th inst., came to « una- 
nimous vote in favour of it, and set forth their 
reasons, as published in a paper which I send 
you herewith. Last of all, the house of as- 
sembly, on the 24th inst., afler having labori- 
ously canvassed the whole island, to obtain 
possession of the views and feelings of their 
constituents, appointed a committee, with ‘ in- 
structions to bring in a bill for the entire 
emancipation of all classes of slavery appren- 
tices on the first of August, 1838.’ I doubt 
whether any measure ever passed in this isl- 
and has given such general satisfaction as this. 
I speak not of the apprentices themselves, of 
whom there are upwards of 80,000, to be re- 
stored to their ‘unalienable rights,’ but of 
merchants, planters, proprietors; from all 
classes there is a general expression of con- 
gratulation.” 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on sixth day, the 8th of next month, at 
3 o'clock rp. m. The committee on teachers 
meet at the same place and on the same day, 
at 10 o’clock a. m.; and the visiting com- 
mittee attend at the school on seventh day, 
the 2d of the month. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philada. 5th mo, 26th, 1838, 


Marnie, at Friends’ meeting house in Sadsbury, 
Lancaster county, Pa., on the 11th of fourth month 
last, ANDREW Moore, to Saran Wickersnam, daughter 
of Levi Wickersham ; and on the 18th of the same 
month, Isaac Moore, to Mary Wuirson, daughter of 
Samuel Whitson, all members of Sadsbury Particular 
Meeting. 

Asahel Walker in the 93d year of his age, grandfa- 
ther to the young men on the mother’s side, attended 
both marriages. And Mary Moore, grandmother on 
the father’s side, in the 90th year of her age, attended 
the former. 

at Friends’ meeting house at Sadsbury, 
Chester county, on the 24th ult., Bensamin D. Jony- 
son, of Philadelphia, to Exizazeru F., daughter of Wm. 
Coale, of the former place. 
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, PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
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